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THE FOREST KING. 


Near the present town of Tallahassee, in Florida, the ruins of forts and very considerable 
cities, roads, and bridges, evidently constructed with great art, are distinctly visible; and, 
connected with these venerable memorials of former grandeur, legends of ancient greatness, 
unbounded power, conquest and battle are related by those Indians who have dwelt near 
the spot. 

The outline of this tale is a fact of oral history ; the details are necessarily fictitious. It is 
easy to trace among the ruins vestiges of terrific destruction—the unsparing havoc of long 
protracted, but finally triumphant, vengeance ; but the actors in this tragic scene have been 
suggestions of imagination—however imperfectly represented. 


L. 

Long ere the voice of Albion’s sons was heard , 
’*Mid the lone forests of the distant West, 
Where the wild winds alone the woodlands stirr’d, 
Breathing around the ring-dove’s peaceful nest, 
And bright flowers bloom’d on nature’s virgin breast, 
Perfuming heaven—pluck’d by no wayward hand— 
The brave Norwegian found a place of rest 
Far tow’rd the winter’s sun, with his faint band, 

In a soft sunny clime and over fruitful land. 


II. 
The charm and beauty of his forest home 
Lull’d memory into slumber soft and still, 
For here the wanderer gladly ceas’d to roam, 
And rear’d his cottage ’neath the verdant hill ;— 
Oh, all is peace when man doth curb his will, 
And bear resign’d the evils of his lot, 
Intent on virtue through all mortal ill ;— 
Torn from his birth-place, which was not forgot, 
Yet Norway’s son toil’d on, and griev’d or murmur’d not. 
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Til. 
The Indians hover’d round the hamlet rude, 
And look’d askance, yet seem’d not to admire ; 
Nought pass’d unseen the monarch of the wood, 
But his cold eye conceal’d his spirit’s fire ; 
Too proud to question, all strange things inspire 
The child of nature with emotions high, 
And while in chase his strong limbs never tire, 
His free soul ranges o’er the glorious sky, 


Burning with lofty thoughts that cannot fade or die. 


IV. 
The red man gaz’d and wonder’d and came near 
And smok’d his calamut of peace, and Love 
Flourish’d uncheck’d by interest or fear 
Between the strangers in the piny grove ;— 
The Natchez came and went, and ever strove 
By silent truth to win unbought regard. 
Time pass’d as on the pinions of a dove, 
And white and red commingled, and the bard 


Sung round the banquet board the love that all things shar’d. 


V. 
Young Leon, son of him who led the way 
O’er the dread wave, was chief of Yamassee, 
And proud and beautiful as bright-eyed day 
And brave and noble as the lion, he ; 
O’er his high brow his long dark hair wav’d free, 
His form was lithe and strong as mountain vine, 
And fearless warriors bow’d the stubborn knee, 
Aw’d and o’erjoy’d, whene’er his eye divine 


Flash’d forth the battle’s light or bless’d the holy shrine. 


VI. 
His wild black charger arch’d his neck and neigh’d, 
And bent his knee and bow’d his battle breast 
When Leon’s voice came echoing from the glade ; 
Yet, at a check, he paus’d in watchful rest 
Where maddening foes in fiercest havoc press’d, 
When, through the tempest and unearthly roar 
Of slaughter, wav’d the chieftain’s sable crest ; 
And on the mighty horse his hero bore, 


Like the black steed of death seen on the eternal shore. 
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VII. , 

Yet kind and gentle was the man of fear, 
And mercy’s infant voice and pity’s sigh 
O’ercame proud Leon in his dread career 
And turn’d to bloom the lightnings of his eye, 
As rainbows beam when storms are on the sky ; 
None suffer’d unaveng’d—no lying tongue 
Blasted fair fame and bade the victim die,— 
But penal vengeance on the felon sprung, 

And on his branded brow the liar’s emblem hung. 


VIII. 
Though Valour bore his proud, undaunted part, 
Yet Leon’s eye beheld all civil wrong ; 
Dear to the chief the empire of the heart 
As trophied conquest with his clarion song ; 
No fame could spare the oppressor, howe’er strong, 
No splendour shield a wanton deed of guilt ; 
King of the Poor! his fearless chiefs among 
None dar’d imbrue his sabre’s burnish’d hilt 
With guiltless blood, in hate or midnight riot spilt. 


IX. 
Many were Leon’s chiefs and high their name 
For gallant prowess on the barbed steed ; 
But slumbers now the terror of their fame, 
For war’s great sacrifice had ceas’d to bleed, 
And peaceful love was now the hero’s creed. 
To solemnize his brotherhood of soul 
Kings were assembling from the hill and mead, 
From the far Oregon and snowy pole, 
And Leon spread the feast and fill’d the mantling bowl. 


X. 

The gorgeous glory of the evening sky 

Crimson’d with purple hues the mountain wood, 

And pour’d o’er earth from sun-light founts on high 

Voluptuous radiance in a diamond flood ; 

Each dew-lipp’d shrub and leaf and floweret stood 

Gemm’d with rich jewels of the heavenly flame, 

And bright birds flew and sung in rapture’s mood, 

And wild deer forth with arch’d necks, bounding came, 
And drank the rosy air and leapt around their dame. 
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XI. 
Round Tallahassee, city of the Sun, 
Luxuriant groves and blooming gardens lay, 
And happy groups, when twilight shadow’d dun, 
Linger’d and watch’d the hallow’d close of day 
And thought of friends or lovers far away, 
Or sung in mirthful strains their coming bliss ; 
And the soft, fragrant airs, in dallying play, 
Flew o’er the bowers they ever lov’d to kiss, 
And then to other world’s soar’d gaily on from this. 


XII. 
Now, more than ever, radiant throngs were seen 
Of beauty blessing the heart’s sacred hour ; 
And sun-eyed warriors, o’er the meadows green, 
Came seeking bliss in true love’s vesper bower, 
Fearing each step, who fear’d no other power ; 
And blessed hearts were blending all around 
Leon’s proud palace and embattled tower, 
Where sunlight beam’d when glimmering twilight crown’d 
The dusky vale and hung o’er all the hilly ground. 


XIII. 
Floridian maids ! oh, what a magic glance 
Gleams from your eyes, where all the heart’s light burns ! 
The rich, dark beauty of that countenance, 
Which each high thought and passion shows by turns ! 
Fair cheeks, as cold and still as death’s own urns, 
May bloom and wither like a pictur’d face, 
But the dusk glory of the spirit spurns 
The painter’s art ; no tint can mark the trace 
Of the outpouring soul—the heart’s ideal grace. 


XIV. 
Ye southern flowers ! dark with excess of light ! 
On Leon’s festal eve, your radiant bloom 
Seem’d kindled at the glory of the night, 
And shrin’d in heavenly music and perfume ;— 
Ah! what bright paths lead to the dark, cold tomb ! 
What gladness lights. the cheek when death stands near ! 
Life’s holiest loves and fondest joys illume 
The vale of death to show all shapes of fear, 
Which to the maddening soul in awful throngs appear. 
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XV. 

Amid the shadowy dimness of the scene 

Tall warrior forms were moving to and fro, 

And wrath and pride, o’ermask’d by looks serene, 

Shook many a heart that had not learn’d to bow; 

And awful was their tread so sternly slow, 

And dread the lightning of their uprais’d eyes, 

Where thoughts of other days but burned to throw 

The gloom of shame o’er all their weak emprise, 
Since they had crouch’d beneath prince Leon’s destinies. 


XVI. 
Unbounded is thy talismanic power, 
O Art! proud genius of the searching mind ! 
Thou canst achieve that glory in an hour, 
Which leaves long centuries of toil behind ; 
To earth’s dull clods—to treacherous wave and wind 
Thou canst impart a force to kill or save, 
And, like AXolus, winds in durance bind ;— 
Oh, think if Heaven this skill so potent gave 
To chain the swelling heart and make the soul a slave! 


XVII. 
Arm’d with thy power, proud Leon had o’ercome 
The forest kings for thousand leagues around ; 
And haughty spirits ill obey’d their doom, 
Thus unto tribute and sore slavery bound ; 
But few ’mid all in bondage could be found 
So rashly daring as to break their yoke, 
For Leon’s war-cry bore an awful sound, 
And when the monarch into anger broke, 
Death fell on quailing hearts with every flashing stroke. 


XVIII. 

Herds of the woods, they long had roam’d where’er 
Their simple nature’s sovereign will did guide ; 
Brav’d the wild torrent, chas’d the bounding deer, 
Pierc’d the mail’d crocodile, and, in his pride, 
Brought down the condor ;—but the ebbing tide 
Of wayward fortune left them when they dar’d 
Prince Leon’s warriors, and their bravest died 
In the hot strife, and the poor remnant shar’d 

The conquer’d’s suppliant lot with spirits ill prepar’d. 
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XIX. 
But treachery and bloodshed and vain oaths 
Had madden‘d the proud Lord of Yamassee ; 
And all the faithful heart forever loathes 
Conspir’d to swell the tide of victory ; 
Ambition might have left the Indian free, 








































But justice, long outrag’d, o’ercame all wrath, 

And battle rag’d as earth no more shall see, 

Till conquest chain’d the faithless race to truth, 
And Leon rul’d the West in all the pride of youth. 


XX. 
The feast is spread in Leon’s vaulted hall ; 
The forest kings move on with haughty tread 
That spurns the dust and scorns to be the thrall 
Of measur’d pace ; and every sound hath fled 
As that dark throng were phantoms of the Dead ;— 
Far through the blazing hall the chiefs appear, 
Mantled and sandall’d and each high-plum’d head 
Bears laitily its woes without a tear, 
Though each unwilling guest is but a vassal here. 
XXI. 
Silent as vengeance meditating death, 
Each chief glides on to his allotted place ; 
Each hollow arch returns the deep-drawn breath, 
The quivering gasp—the panting of disgrace. 
So still the hall, where lords of every race 
Meet to adorn the triumph of their host ; 
What dark revenge can such deep shame efface ? 
What can redeem the soul of honour lost ? 
Return, ye warrior dead ! fulfil your living boast! 


XXII. 

Proud Leon mark’d yet seem’d not to behold 

The inward struggle and the lowering brow, 
Where the heart’s tempest gather’d, fold on fold, 
Charg’d with electric fire. ‘“ What wait we now, 
My fellow warriors of the wildwood ? How! 

Ye wrong my banquet !” and the dauntless chief 
Bade them admire the glory and the show 

Which their own tribute wrought—and, for relief, 

Gaze on the up-hung bows—memorials of their grief! 
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XXIII. 
The huntsman’s spoils—the riches of the wood, 
High branching antlers, spotted skins and blue, 
And white and crimson plumes—and, from the flood, 
Bright colour’d shells, sea-sounding, meet the view, 
Varied in every shape and every hue ; 
And Leon’s eye in exultation glows 
As when the trumpet of his victory blew, 
While fierce despair frowns on his vassal foes, 
Too weak to strike alone—too proud to bear their woes. 


XXIV. 

The lengthening hall is carpetted with fur— 

Red torches glare along the embattled walls ; 

The summer airs in gentle whispers stir 

The flaring blaze that shadows where it falls ; 

On high the warder to his feliow calls, 

And the hoarse accents echo through the tower, 

And wake in lonely vaults and distant halls 

Such death-like moans as warn the approaching hour 
Of Fate, that rends away the monarch’s pride and power. 


XXV. 
First in his honours, in his presence last ; 
On came the hoary chief of Oregon ; 
Glory had crown’d him once, but that was past; 
His pride still bow’d not, but his hope had flown, 
And left him, powerless, in the world alone ; 
Oh, not alone with thee, his heart’s delight! 
Thou round the scath’d tree, like a flower full-blown 
Did’st cling when winter came with withering blight, 
And storm and blast howl’d through the lonely lingering night. 


XXVI. 
Bright rose of Oregon! how beauty fills 





The panting bosom when rever’d old age 
Leans on its saintlike loveliness! How thrills 
The lone heart, weary of its pilgrimage, 
When angel charms in angel acts engage, 
And throw the rainbow of delighting love 
O’er the dark tempest of life’s latest stage, 
Faithful to death! oh what can stronger prove 
That woman’s star-light soul flow’d from the fount above ? 
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XXVII. 
How lovely was that daughter of the Wild, 
How wav’d her hair and spake her soft blue eye, 





How bloom’d her cheek—how sweet she look'd and smil’d, 


*Tis not my mood to picture ; from the sky 

That beauty comes which wings the soul on high ; 

Kind words and gentle deeds far more adorn 

Than charms that dawn and blossom but to die ; 

Vain is the triumph which but leads to scorn— 

Young Immalie was like a dewy spring-time morn! 
XXVIII. 

And she had follow’d where her king-sire led, 

Cheering his way with tales of other days, 

And waking feelings long since lost or dead, 

By arts which woman only knows; rude lays, 

Old legends, varied in a thousand ways ; 

But nature’s leaven blends with the holiest things, 

And robs high deeds of all their highest praise ; 

Ill would that maid have borne long wanderings 

Had Leon’s love not lent her gentle spirit wings. 


XXIX. 
With brimming cup, uprose Prince Leon now ;— 
“ Lords of the Nations! in this hour of mirth, 
When peace and love smile o’er each joyful brow, 
And bliss attends the cabin’s hall and hearth, 
Your true ally craves all he hopes on earth, 
The maid of Oregon! his home is lone, 
His empire vast ; his heart is parch’d with dearth; 
Give me a bride to share my bosom’s throne— 


Give me a Queen—yon bright, yon lov’d and loving one! 


XXX. 
“Health to the Bride!” But silent as the grave, 
Each stranger chief eyed him of Oregon ; 
Then each look’d down and felt himself a slave 
To the high will and dauntless power of one ; 
Then spake the sire, in wild, unearthly tone— 
“ Where be thy captive pledges of our truth, 
Lord of the Wild ?”—Prince Leon stood alone 
’Mid that wild throng who knew no gentle ruth, 


But lightnings rob’d his eye, and proudly spake the youth ; 
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XXXI. 
“Thou know’st me not, hoar chief! thy wily tribe: 
Thrice pierc’d my sire ere battle blow was dealt, 
And Creek and Choctaw kiss’d thy faithless bribe, 
E’en when thy stubborn knee in homage knelt ; 
Thou should’st not draw a bow, or wear a belt 
Again, false chief! but years are on thy head, 
And vengeance sleeps! I feel as once I felt, 
And now would o’er thy age and sorrow spread 
The youthful light of love—the charm of years long fied. 


XXXII. 
Thou hear’st hoar chief !”’—Slow rose the ancient man. 
Erect as in his youth, nor dim his eye ; 
“The oak of thousand years,” the chief began, 
* Bows not to every wind that hurtles by ; 
Flowers of my race beneath another sky 
Bloom not, but, wedded to the parent vine, 
Flourish unblighted ; brothers, let us fly ! 
Well the dark spirit guards false Leon’s shrine, 
But his o’erbearing pride shall wed no child of mine.” 


XXXII. 

Prince Leon stamp’d and warriors fill’d his hall, 
Dark in their mail’d array. “ Mock not the storm, 
Or dread the thunderbolt of wrath should fall,” 
Cried the stern King of Yamassee—his form 
Tow’ring amid his legions. “ Crush the worm— 
Touch not the talons of the eagle ! Go, 
Ye are my guests—go safely forth and arm 
Your tribes and plot my utter overthrow ; 

But Immalie abides and shares my weal or wo !” 


XXXIV. 

The banquet-hall is lonely ; prints of strife 

And rude disorder and wild disarray 

Bear witness to a scene with horror rife— 

A desperate grappling and a fierce affray ; 

But silent dawns the orient light of day, 

And stillness slumbers upon earth and heaven, 

Save when the song-bird pours its roundelay, 

Grateful, poor thing ! fur many mercies given, 
And pouring forth its praise at dewy morn and even. 
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XXXV. 
O’er the sheen mirror of the dark blue bay, 
That murmur’d round the city of the Sun, 
Trembled in gleams the gushing blaze of day, 
Like heaven’s bright gates when paradise is won ; 
Night’s shadows wan’d away o’er woodlands dun, 
And quiv’ring dewdrops hung like gems on high, 
And the clear air in living currents run, 
O’er all the earth and all the rosy sky, 
And fill’d the heart with love where’er it murmur'd by. 


XXXVI. 
* Bride of my bosom !” said the the forest lord, 
Bending before the first love of his youth, 
“ Forgive my daring deed—my harsher word ! 
Thy tauntling sire belied my soul of truth ; 
Had not thy beauty pleaded, love, in sooth, 
He had not pass’d the gates of Yamassee, 
But he hath gone in o’er-indulgent ruth, 
And thou art mine, whate’er the issue be ; 
Bride of my heart ! my empire centers all in thee.” 


XXXVII. 
Daughter of Earth! hast thou e’er felt the might, 
The eloquent pleading of strong love, and sought 
To quell by reason thy most true delight ? 
Hast thou long pictur’d in thy mirror’d thought, 
The lovely image of the lov’d, and wrought 
From golden fancies realms of light and flowers, 
And heard stern duty ielling thee that ought 
Unfilial led to sad repentant hours— 
Oh, hast thou fled from love and rapture’s rosy bowers ? 


XXXVIII. 
Blame not sweet Immalie! her heart had long 
Found all its pleasures in a distant clime, 
And years had flown since she in forest song 
Had told her love at the sweet evening time ; 
She was too pure to dream of sin or crime, 
Too blest to feel that love could be unblest, 
And every eve her soul had soar’d sublime 
To the great Spirit from her inmost breast, 
That Leon’s path might lead where good men’s feet had press’d. 
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XXXIX. 

And now, ‘mid tears of filial sorrow, shone 

The radiant smile of long devoted love ; 

And the brave chief gaz’d on the lovely one, 

As the proud eagle gazes on the dove— 

Lord of the air and beauty of the grove ! 

And Leon felt the galling penance light, 

Ne’er ’gainst her sire his warrior skill to prove, 

But pass the foes who dar’d him to the fight, 
And leave a stain upon his fame’s immortal might. 


XL. 
Lord of the Wood! fair maid of Oregon ! 
Your fate is one—your fortunes are the same ; 
And grav’d for ever on the eternal throne 
Your bridal vows of truth—your blended name ; 
Sweet is the incense of a virtuous fame, 











And sweet the mingling of enamour’d souls ; 
Be your’s all joys the sinless heart may claim 
Till—hark ! the knell at midnight tolls, 

And on the silent air a cry of battle rolls ! 


XLI. 

Lift high war’s banner to the morning gale! 

Raise the loud war cry through strong Yamassee ! 

Legions are thronging from a thousand ways, 

And bird and beast from their close coverts flee ; 

There is no sound of death, but every tree 

Hides the sure arrow and the bended bow, 

And glaring eyes, O Leon! fixed on the thee 

Mid the dark woods, like serpent’s, flame and glow, 
And battle-axes gleam, instinct to deal the blow. 


XLIL. 
Look from thy tower with watchful eye and note 
Each gate and portal as thy life were in’t ; 
Guard well the draw-bridge and the broad, deep moat, 
For ever there the foe hath left his print ! 
Oh, direful is the Indian’s battle dint, 
And dark and wily is his hidden path ; 
Of serpent wiles and snares his brain ’s a mint— 
He brings a fear no other foeman hath, 
And worse than hell doth lower the rancour of his wrath. 
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XLII. 
Time wears apace, and vainly Indian power 
Hurtles frail arrows in impotent ire ; 
Still frowns unscath’d the Yamassean tower, 
Its loopholes gleaming with consuming fire ; 
But hopes of vengeance yet the tribes inspire, 
The patient hope that in the Indian’s breast 
Can never but with some dark deed expire ; 
Cold famine, danger, perils unexpress’d 


He doth endure unchang’d to be in slaughter blest. 


XLIV. 
A thousand fires blaze on the dark midnight— 
Ten thousand forms around them cronch or stand, 
And all are weary of the bootless fight 
With walls that move not ’neath a mortal hand, 
While the red shot sweeps down the naked band 
Beneath the ramparts of the frowning tower.— 
Quick baffled hatred tir’d of bow and brand, 
And curs’d the hoar chief and the banquet hour, 


Quailing before the warrior monarch’s awful power. 


XLV. 
The Oneidas, Hurons, Mohawks—all have fled ; 
The Creeks and Choctaws follow on their way ; 
The watchfires wane around the unburied dead, 
And the fierce Delawares have quit the fray. 
“ Pause yet !” the hoar chief cries—* awhile, oh, stay ! 
Abide the last wile of my cunning—now !” 
High blaze the council-fires like light of day, 
And, ’mid their bright and all-illuming glow, 


The leaguing host pass on and through the forest go. 


XLVI, 
For many a night upon his lonely tower, 
Leon had watch’d the foe, and toil and care 
And grief, indulg’d through many a midnight hour, 
Nature no longer nor his soul could bear ; 
And on the bosom of his true love there, 
In his high tower, repos’d the forest chief, 
And Immalie bent o’er her face so fair, 
And sought in song that rapture howe’er brief, 


Which sooths unquiet sleep and stills the pang of grief. 
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“Thy head is pillow’d on my bosom now,” 

Thus with a dovelike whisper, murmur’d she, 

The gentle queen ; “ and on thy lofty brow, 

Where gleams the glory of thy majesty, 

I gaze unseen, the worshipper of thee, 

Spirit of warrior beauty ! those shut eyes, 

That read the souls of mighty Yamassee, 

Gleaming like stars in late autumnal skies, 
Behold me not as thus I bid my worship rise. 


“ War for my sake—the cruel war of death 
Weighs heavy on thy mind, beloved one! 

F’en now thou draw’st thy short and hurried breath 
As if the slaughtering battle were begun, 

And thy lips quiver as the fight were won, 

And the loud shout of victory were thine ; 
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XLVII. 


XLVIILI. 


Oh, how can I in any thing atone 


For all the ills ’'ve wrought thee ? how untwine 
The serpent maze of thought that wraps thy soul divine ? 


“ Oh, could I shun the battle’s fiery bliss, 

And wield thy sword—not ’gainst a father, no ! 

But all thy other foemen—with a kiss, 

I would uplift thy banner o’er the foe, 

And bear it through red havoc’s dreadful glow, 

Reckless of all things else, so thou wert near ; 

For ’tis the nature of true love to know 

Nought but the form, whose very shadow’s dear, 
And follow on his path through every mortal fear. 


* Sweet slumber seals thine eyelids ; would I knew 
That peace were in thy heart! thy spirit’s eye, 
{ fear me, never sleeps, but bright and true, 
For ever ranges through the earth and sky, 
Hovering delighted near its home on high ; 
Oh, wake not now! why that convulsive start, 
As if thou heard’st far-off the battle-cry ? 
The spell of care lies heavy on thy heart ; 
When will the mournful hours of harrowing fear depart ? 


XLIX. 


L. 
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LI. 
“Once more sleep on my bosom, god of war ! 
Ah, canst thou fee] the throbbings of my love ? 
The dazzling radiance of thy glory’s star, 
Though brighter far, will not so faithful prove.” 
—Lo! sudden fires illume yon fir-tree grove, 
And swimming shadows, ’mid the musky glare, 
In wrathful attitudes, commingling, move ; 
And hark ! a fearful wailing of despair ! 


“ Wake, Leon, wake ! the foe in all his might is there !” 


LII. 
Prince Leon sprung—rush’d from the midnight tower, 
Left the broad moat, and vaulted on his steed, 
And thunder’d on amid an arrowy shower, 
Where thousands fought as heaven were their meed ; 
Before the gale as bows the fragile reed, 
So shrunk stern warriors from his charger’s shock ; 
His sabre seem’d with thousand hearts to bleed, 
None dar’d in fight that dragon crest to mock, 


But on, unscath’d, he rush’d like crushing mountain rock. 


LIII. 
His warhorse caught his king’s heroic thought, 
And seem’d instinct with thousand lives—the air 
Bicker’d with poison’d arrows—but he fought, 
Like madness vanquishing the heart’s despair, 
While Leon still, amid the gory glare 
Of his proud city, kept his kingly way, 
Reeking with blood, like one whose only care 
Was now to leave dire trophies of his sway, 


Vast hecatombs to burn upon his dying day. 


LIV. 
The foe retires—the city ’s rob’d in flame— 
The tower stands dark—the warder hath not fled ; 
** Where be my warriors of undying fame ?” 
Cried Leon. “There !” the warder answer’d. “Dead! 
All dead, brave spirits! yet once more!” he said, 
And vanish’d into gloom—the gloom of blood ; 
But still were heard his courser’s thundering tread, 
And sabre-strokes far through the gloomy wood, 


And shrieks came on the breeze where Leon’s empress stood. 
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LV. 
With crimson breast and neck of thunder came 
The sable charger, bath’d in gory dew ; 
Feebly he struggled on, ’mid smoke and flame, 
And spurn’d the dead with his red hoof as through 
The dead and dying, he rush’d on, and drew 
Near Leon’s tower—then, with a faint low sigh, 
He fell and died, yet to his monarch true, 
The last light of that eye, whose guiding ray 


Had led his rider safe, still gleam’d as in the fray. 


LVI. 
Lord of the Wild! thou stood’st amid the blaze 
Of thy vast city on that night of doom, 
Not as the Gallic chief, in later days, 
Stood in the kremlin ; mid the glare and gloom 
Of fiery seas of blood thou found’st thy tomb 
Amid the ruins of thy noble race— 
Amid thy slaughter’d foes, and earth lack’d room 
For all the dead ; their fina] dwelling place 


Was where thy name survives in battle and in chase. 


LVII. 
The volum’d flames wane in the morning sun, 
And havoc sickens in his feast of gore ; 
But where is Leon ? When his course was done, 
No mortal eye beheld the hero more ; 
No flight was seen on wilderness or shore, 
But Immalie had gone and iong her sire 
Cried vainly for his child. Years linger’d o’er, 
And lonely burn’d his cheerless cabin fire, 


But she return’d no more to gladden or inspire. 


LVIUII. 
Fame tells strange sounds, upon the battle morn, 
Were heard on Leon’s castellated tower ; 
Sounds indistinct like those of deep love born, 
In lone communion at the midnight hour ; 


And in the grey dawn, round the lost queen’s bower, 


Quick as wild flashes from the electric sky, 
The deep bay trembled to its farthest shore, 
Tis said, and something shadow’d from on high, 


But darkness shrouds the scene—all, all were born to die. 
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ISLAND OF NANTUCKET. 


The Latitude and Longitude of this wrought Gem of the 
Ocean,——need be particularized no other than as the Latitude 
of kindheartedness ; the Longitude of right principles is there 
always discoverable. 

And yet this is not an Emerald Isle, where deep woods and 
fair groves are seen to flourish ; even the tall and singly-spread- 
ing forest tree is unfrequent—productive plantations are ‘“* few 
and far between,”——while the best luxury of gardens, blooming, 
fruitful, and extensive, is, with a single exception, unknown ; 
and that single exception, the exclusive possession of one of 
the islanders, is said to have been created with an expenditure, 
so prodigal, that its gifts and graces are admired without emu- 
lation, and its high cultivation approved and applauded, but 
neither followed by the affluent, nor imitated by the curious. 

In objects of natural sublimity, the island scenery abounds, 
and to those who have hitherto viewed the ocean only in har- 
bours, coves and inlets, it is impressive and appalling to see 
and hear the mighty Atlantic roll, and strike on the rocks and 
sands, as if his terrible waves were as unlimited in power as 
illimitable in duration. 

In approaching these rocks and waves, attention is first ar- 
rested by the appearance of a large volume of pure unmingling 
waters, separated from the salt sea by a bar of sand, so narrow, 
that to the inexperienced eye and weaker judgment of man, it 
would seem an unavailing boundary. 

The scenery, life and manners, observable on this insulated 
spot, are so unique, and appropriate,—in nautical enterprize, in 
household hospitality, in wise moderation, so fixed, and charac- 
teristic, that the prayer of the mysterious 4gar might here seem 
realized, for if nothing poor or abject, or atrocious is known to 
exist, ueither does ostentations wealth and useless abundance 
struggle to outshine, and seem to overflow. 

In gaining the shore, astonishment at the extent of the town, 
and the number of its public edifices in the first emotion, even 
when informed that the population consists of nearly nine thou- 
sand souls, to whom idleness and want are strangers. 

Of this population, about one moiety is said to be of the So- 
ciety of Friends—properly so called—a Society which has been 


designated a “ Sect of Philosophers,” and if the Love of Wis- 
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dom be taken in a scriptural sense, so as to include religious 

and practical goodness, it is truly their own. Sincere Christiani- 
ty, under every form and feature, may,—in effect,—correct 
the mind and its morals, but that of the Friends softens the 
heart and, humanizing the temper, at the same time polishes 
the simple expression and refines the placid grace of manner. 

Of the temperature of the climate, it is observed that ex- 
treme heat and excessive cold are equally unknown. The 
atmosphere is pure and invigorating, and for the many dis- 
eases of nervous debility, mental and physical, is a probable, 
if not certain, restorative. 

One primitive custom seems worthy of record as singularly 
original. The island stripling, as he approaches manhood, 
usually looks forward with ardent hope to his first great voyage 
of dangerous adventure over “ the stormy cape,” although the 
loss of limb and of life are not unfrequently the concomitant 
result: this termination, he, at the age of eighteen, leaves 
at risk, first securing to himself one certain happiness in 
the choice of a wife by several years his junior, whom he 
leaves, for his three years’ enterprise; she remaining at the 
home of her parents. At the close of this period he returns, 
matured in judgment, enriched by fortune, and constant in af- 
fection: in the mean time, his more youthful wife has been ac- 
quiring the domestic arts of life, and is fond, and faithful, and 
grateful. Thence, their household, at once provident and 
bountiful, is always blest ; for on this happy island, their mar- 
riages, are remarkable as unions of true and durable love,— 
of that love which does not tire and cannot wear out. 

Another more amiable and yet better principle appears in 
the veneration awarded to extreme age; and we have there 
seen the prodigy of one’ who, having completed her ninety 
seventh year, was still interesting and yet industrious ; writing 
verses and sending gifis,—the work of her own careful hands, 
—with a cheerfulness, and good sense, and kind feeling, not 
always awarded to the very young, and attractive. 

In returning to the town and its environs, it first occurs that 
the broad and fine street, which contains the three banks and 
other ornamented buildings of public resort, would, in effect, 
be unexceptionably beautiful, if the half unfinished pavement 
were completed and intruding sheds removed. 

Beyond these, the extensive sheep-pens, dotted with occa- 
sional tillage, and enlivened by frequent pasture grounds; the 
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contented and respectable ; the Stasconset, usually termed the 
Nahant of Nantucket, and made a summer residence for the 
really prosperous and comparatively poor,—these all, interest- 
ing and consoling, are valued either as resort or retreat. 

The invalid, who sighs for health—the sorrowful, who pines 
for consolation—the wearied, who sickens at the evils of life, 
may at this isle of the Atlantic, this Gem of the Ocean, breathe 
an atmosphere of balm and blessing. In accepting the deed of 
mercy, and obtaining the Panacea of good will, let him thank 
the Giver of all gifts for the hold which he may yet have on life, 
the hope that still continues, and the heaven which is before 
him. PHILENIA. 





THE DYING GIRL. 


I watch’d beside her dying bed :—all day 
She had been struggling fearfully with death. 
Disease had stol’n away the rose’s bloom 
From her young cheek—and from her mild blue eye 
Beam’d forth a lustre wild, yet spiritual,— 
Sad omen to the doating heart. With night 
Sweet slumbers came upon her and she slept. 
How sweetly sleep the innocent in heart ! 
To her life had been but a summer’s day, 
A pleasant wandering through a Jand of flowers, 
Beneath a clear blue sky—one cloud alone 
Had darken’d its clear brightness—but the heart 
Pure, gentle as the first-born flower of spring 
Had perish’d ‘neath its wintry chilliness :— 
The cloud pass’d on, the flowret droop’d and died ! 
Through the half-open’d casement stole the breeze 
And, with the rustling of the drapery 
That hung above her couch, broke the sweet sleep, 
Which pain and weariness had thrown around her. 
Pain, that for many a long and weary day 
Had rack’d her delicate form, had pass’d away, 
And a pure angel-like serenity 
Stole o’er her countenance. With gentle voice 
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She bade me call the lov’d ones, who had watch’d 

Death’s mournful changes for full many a day :— 

She felt that she was dying, and but ask’d 

To see them once again—e’en though it were 

To take but one last, silent look.x—They came,— 

Mother, and sire, and sister—they alone, 

Save hope in Heaven, were left to cheer her now, 

To share her dying blessing and farewell ! 

How like the unearthly melody that floats 

Across the moonlit wave and steals among 

' The listening groves, were those last parting tones ! 

Scarce heard amid the stillness—yet how long 

Remember’d ! “ Father,” so she faintly murmur’d, 

“ Father—thy hand—these eyes but dimly trace 

The features they have lov’d to gaze upon, 

In happy days now past—Mother—one kiss— 

One last, long kiss—forgive thy dying child 

The many hours of anxious suffering 

Her follies may have caus’d thy gentle heart. 

Sister,—nay, do not weep to say farewell, 

My gentle sister,—thou hast been to me 

A solace in my many sorrowings— 

Bless thee, thou innocent one, and may’st thou be 

Happier than she whose dying lips have bless’d thee ! 

And cans’t thou pity—dost thou weep, in truth, 

For the poor flower thy hand has crush’d ?>—my eyes 

Are dimm’d and cannot see—and yet I feel 

Thy warm tears falling on my cheek—He does, 

He does, indeed, shed tears of penitence ! 

Father, forgive him for thy daughter’s sake ! 

Kind Mother, gentle Sister, curse him not, 

As ye would hope forgiveness ! O, ’tis sweet 

To die at peace with all :—I could not bear 

To leave one foe behind me—Ah—that pang ! 

My poor heart breaks beneath it—Father, Mother,— 

Sister—farewell—I cannot see ye now— 

Leave me—I would hold converse with my God !” 
Sweet Spirit ! if to such as thee ’tis given 

To leave their bright abodes—O, come to me, 

In the still midnight come, and whisper peace. 
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Speak hope and comfort to the broken heart, 
Whose life-drops one by one have been pour’d forth, 
In agony for thee !—Plead thou for one 

Who dares not lift his guilty hands in prayer! 

One angel tear of thine can wash away 

The deep, dark, damning stain that rests upon 

His madden’d heart !—Look on him in his hours 

Of midnight agony :—his pallid cheek— 

His burning brow—and hollow eye implore 
Forgiveness of his God and thee !—forgive— 
Oh—pity, and forgive, and plead for him, 

Thou bless’d—but injur’d—iov’d—departed one ! W. G. C. 





HARPER’S FERRY AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Though the late President Jefferson has given a graphic des- 
cription of some prominent objects at this romantic place, yet a 
more extended picture, drawn by a minuter pencil, may afford 
pleasure to those who revel in the charms of nature and be- 
hold with rational pride the majestic scenery of their native 
land. So far as limited and insufficient language can*unfold to 
the eyes of fancy the beauty and grandeur of the valley of the 
Poromack and the Biue River Bexvivers, it will be my 
purpose to display their hidden recesses, and lead the mind of 
the reader to participate in the luxurious pleasure which every 
imaginative wanderer among these scenes feels to a sublime 
degree. ‘That the reader may experience, in description some 
portion of the pleasure which I enjoyed in reality, it will be ex- 
pedient to guide his mind to the same gradual developement 
which nature presents as we travel through Maryland to the pas- 
sage of the beautiful Potomack ; and if the ready imagination 
of the gentle literateur fails to receive the most perfect impres- 
sion of the rude grandeur of the cliffs, the fairy beauty of the 
vales, the unapproachable solitude of the mountains, and the 
busy society of the sequestered villages, let him not impute his 
languor and disappointment to the dulness of exaggerated sce- 
nery, but to the want of adequate language on the part of the 
narrator, to convey the lofty emotions that thrill through every 
feeling heart. 
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The mail-roads from Georgetown through Montgomery Coun- 
ty present but little to attract the accustomed eye, until you 
approach the fine town or city of Frederick—next to Balti- 
more, the principal place in Maryland. But here the naturally 
prolific country, cultivated by the best of farmers—the most eco- 
nomical of people, the appointed pioneers of our agricultural ad- 
vancement—the indefatigable and immovable Dutch—on every 
side assumes a most luxuriant beauty. Ceres seems to have 
poured out her cornnucopice on every spot of earth, and the 
voice of plenty is heard by every rivulet and on every sunny 
hill-side. The tall, straight, symmetric forests, that skirt the 
great highway, are perfectly free from underwood and the most 
lovely verdure enamels the wide vista of the full-foliaged trees, 
affording to the classical mind an image of the ancient groves 
of Tempe, where Dian held her revels in the golden age of 
fable. Vast cornfields spread far and wide on either hand ; 
sheaves of the finest grain here stood in the rich stubble field ; 
while there the reapers wielded the busy sickle or loaded 
the ponderous wain. On the left appeared the beautiful out- 
line of Sugarloaf Hill; far away on the right, the Blue 
Ridge lifted its brow to the sky and stretched along the clear 
horizon till lost in its own beauty. ‘The county of Fred- 
erick is to Maryland what Lancaster is to Pennsylvania—the 
great storehouse, namely, of the flourishing state. Here the 
richest grain produces the finest wheat and secures to the 
enterprising farmer that opulence of character, if not of mind, 
which is so fully displayed in the pleasant town of Frederick. 
Very little variation of scenery occurs on the great road thence 
till one approaches the far-famed passage of the Potomack. 
But of all disjointing, jolting, jangling roads, this is the most exe- 
erable. It was contrived, | imagine, expressly for Catholic pe- 
nance—for | am certain, infallible as I am in the assertion of 
human depravity, that no frail mortal, with the fear of this high- 
way before his eyes, would dare to infringe any one of the 
countless credenda that priestcraft imposes on its devotees.— 
The appointed space, that one must follow, not only involves all 
possible varieties of rack and torture, but absolute peril of life ; 
for frequently the coach must pass through precipices, where 
the wheels grate on either side against the rocks, and where the 
least deviation of the uprearing horses would dash the traveller 
down to perdition. ‘Too many petitions have been presented 
to the Legislature to leave much hope of any present improve- 
ment in these mockeries of highways; and this generation, 
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and, perhaps, the next, must be content to follow in the same 
bridle-path, without respect to limb or life, as the French, un- 
attracted by modern improvement, journey by the same lum- 
bering Diligence that dislocated human joints a century ago.— 
Every traveller must remain the more astonished at such ‘indo- 
lent neglect and such voluntary assumption of endurance, from 
the fact that the whole route is covered with admirable materials 
for converting this wretched rock-road into an excellent Mc- 
adamized turnpike. 

Various lovely prospects unfold before the traveller at differ- 
ent stages of his journey, though the scanty population and 
the back-wood’s style of architecture leave a strange impression 
on the mind of one accustomed to the beautiful ‘and crowded 
villages of New England. He cannot, however, but discover 
the cause of this scattered population in the low marshy grounds 
which appear, at intervals, in the midst of the beautiful oak 
woods; and he will apprehend the motives which lead to the 
erection of such frail habitations in a country so fruitful and so 
variously attractive. The benevolent traveller will lament that 
the want of health is here the want of all enjoyment, and that 
the very luxuriance of nature is poison to the heart of man. 

On descending the last, the longest and the worst of the hills 
that had beseiged our way, we came suddenly upon Payne’s 
Hi_it—a jutting point of the great Blue Ridge,—whose every 
day appellation conveys no commensurate idea of its rugged 
majesty. Gigantic rocks, shattered by some awful convulsion, 
hung threatening immediately over our way ; torrents sprung 
over the precipices and thundered down the savage glen, like 
wild creations of light leaping into midnight darkness ; domes- 
tic animals were fearlessly browsing in the verdant ravine, a 
thousand feet above ; and the Alpine chamois seemed to hang, 
with exulting courage, on the very verge of the most tremen- 
dous toppling cliff of this exceedingly rocky mountain. The 
forest rises here in amphitheatric order. The oak throws his 
broad arms on the wiugs of the tempest, while his mighty root is 
underneath the everlasting towers of the mountain. The ash— 
that exquisite type of mortal mutability—reposes its ample gar- 
niture of leaves against the hollow rock, that has echoed, for a 
thousand years, the blast of the thunder, whose lightning has 
vainly quivered in the darkness of its depths. The evergreen 
pine—among whose pointed leaves the south wind sighs such 
eloquent music, like hope in the cold soil of this world’s woes— 
starts up in stately beauty from the jagged cleft, where a little 
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earth has been lodged, perhaps by the ocean torrent. Various 
shrubbery, tinted by every change of green, springs into life in 
inaccessible places ; and around cliff and tree lianas twine their 
graceful folds and hang waving in triumph over perpendicular 
precipices, where man’s foot has never trod in its pride, how- 
ever daring else in its crime and sacrilege. 

As we approached Payne’s Hill, the broad Potomack opened 
on the left, and we saw the rushing waters, whose roar had 
long resounded among the hills we had passed. ‘The channel 
of the river is broad, rocky and abrupt; consequently, the 
navigation is almost wholly interrupted during the summer 
months, when the current of water is much diminished. But 
the prospect is very picturesque. Sometimes the rocks in the 
river’s bed rise in isolated peaks—sometimes they are worn into 
level smooth stones nicely fitted together—and sometimes, in 
regular ridges, they stretch across the whole channel. All 
these obstacles only heighten the varied beauty of the scene, 
and lend an admirable diversity to the dark and impending cliffs 
that tower upon the right. 

Here, in the narrow pass between the mountain and the river, 
tke soil changes from its hard gravel or prolific loam into deep 
sand ; and the vast masses of rock begin to wear that peculiar 
appearance of having been frittered away by the long continued 
action of immense waters, which is apparent throughout the great 
valley of the Potomack, and which perfectly demonstrates, I 
think, the verity of President Jefferson’s belief, that the whole 
of this rich country was once covered with a sea, whose waters 
at last arose in their strength and burst through the mighty ob- 
stacles opposed to their passage. The highest and least ac- 
cessible precipices are worn into the most peculiar and fantas- 
tic shapes imaginable. Sometimes the terrific power of con- 
gregated waters, agitated by some awful tempest, appears to 
have driven the sundered fragments far aside and left vast ca- 
verns in their recesses, where one can almost realize Byron’s 
eloquent description, in “‘ Heaven and Earth,” and see the “ dol- 
phin gambol in the lion’s den.” Sometimes they have wrought 
out the precise appearance of a coffin, drawn in the everlasting 
crag. Here they have left a thin partition in the cliff, which, 
pierced with small orifices, presents an exact resemblance to 
a sieve; there, in the very uppermost battlement of these im- 
perishable towers, the waves have pictured, in the wantonness 
of their power, an eagle’s nest, which will endure in beauty 
when the Cartoons of Raphael shall have vanished among the 
things forgotten. 
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_ Passing Payne’s Hitx, we came at once in full view of Tue 
Eaguie’s Rock—the most romantic of all the Blue Ridge in 
this vicinity. It towers on the right bank of the descending 
river, on which it throws its gigantic shadow, that glooms upon 
the sunny stream as it ripples and bounds aleng. The view 
from the summit of this mountain is sublime and picturesque to 
an unequelled degree. Hills, vales, rivers and meadows lie in 
beautiful perspective ; every rude deformity is mellowed by 
distance into admirable proportion ; and the whole country, for 
thirty miles in circumference, expands like an Eden of luxuriant 
loveliness. But our eyes were quickly turned in another di- 
rection when the carriage drew near the ferry ; for such terrific 
precipices beetled directly over our heads that we shuddered 
with terror while we gazed as if bound by the spell of sorcery. 
Every rugged mass appeared so insecure and impended from 
such a dizzy height, that the utmost philosophy could not sub- 
due the starting instinct of nature. Here we were in a situation 
well adapted to discuss the comparative truth or fallacy of Burke’s 
corollary—grandeur or sublimity is unaccompanied with terror. 
I do not speak unadvisedly when I say that admiration of this 
wild grandeur overpowered the natural terror of situation, and 
that I enjoyed the scene more highly because I felt that peril 
attended it; and I certainly believe that we cannot enter fully 
into the sublimity of any situation, either by land or sea, without 
a consciousness that our personal safety is, in some degree, 
connected with the scene. However this be, | gazed upon the 
Maryland mountain with such feelings of awe as filled my heart 
with rapture ; and we had passed a dangerous ferry over a 
whirling current ere [ turned to look at the village that lay 
along the base of the hill. 

That beautiful chain of mountains, THe Biue River, which, 
under different appellations, traverses the country from a far 
southern boundary to the western ocean, diffusing beauty and 
fertility around, at some distance below the junction of the Po- 
tomack and Shenandoah at Harper’s Ferry, divides itself into 
double ranges, which gradually approach until they meet in 
that far-famed point emphatically called Tue Passace or THE 
Poromackx. ‘The Poiomack comes down, in a broad, mean- 
dering and ledgy channel, along the foot of the northern moun- 
tain, and the more romantic and picturesque Shenandoah, de- 
scends through thick skirting woods, amid a thousand tiny wa- 
terfalls, by the precipitous base of the northern hills. Immedi- 
ately below the high point of land, which separates the two riv- 
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ers, the waters mingle into one great stream and roll majesti- 
cally on to the ocean. At the bottom of the above-mentioned 
point, equally along the banks of the Potomack and Shenando- 
ah, stretches the ill-built though busy village of Harper’s Ferry 
—which is situated too low for health in the autumnal months, 
and for any reasonable degree of comfort during the prevalence 
of vertical heat. But the houses, which adorn the steep hills 
above, afford majestic views and enjoy delicious airs. Very 
handsome arches have been sunk across the Potomack ; but 
the Government, in all countries, is a most unwieldy machine, 
and long time will elapse, I apprehend, ere the perilous ferry- 
boat will give place to a bridge. Except a small portion be- 
longing to a private person, the whole of Harper’s-Ferry is the 
property of the United States ; and the expenditures of Gov- 
ernment are doubtless so immense that improvement, when not 
absolutely necessary, is very gradually progressive. To the 
economy of our administrat‘on we must attribute that apparent 
want of convenience and comfort, which so generally obtains in 
the dwellings at this place ; but, when a greater revenue shall 
enable our Executive to achieve all the purposes now contem- 
plated ; there can be no doubt that this beautifully situated vil- 
Jage will afford no unfavourable contrast between the beauties 
ofart and nature. ‘Though the materials for superb building 
are scattered on every side, yet the expense of their extrica- 
tion from the. mountain, the working and levelling of streets 
and the erection of habitations correspondent with the grandeur 
of natural scenery, would be far greater than our Government 
could rationally bestow upon any one of its several expensive 
armories. However much the traveller might be pleased by 
such extensive improvement, and the personal comfort or Juxu- 
rious disposition of the resident gratified, no true friend to his 
country, I am certain, would wish to excite envy in some and 
hatred in others by injudiciously promoting the immediate im- 
provement of one national depot, when every other must be suf- 
fered to remain in statu quo. The executive cannot beautify 
all; and governments should be impartial. 

Harper’s-Ferry, like Westpoint, was first chosen by the He- 
ro of our Revolution, as a spot singularly fitted by nature for 
the manufacture of arms. Accordingly, the ground was _pur- 
chased by the United States, and large armories established 
about the year 1800; and, since that period, thirteen thousand 
stand of small arms have been annually fabricated for distribu- 


tion through the numerous and extensive depots and fortresses 
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which appear like giant sentinels in the solitudes of Prairie du 
Chien as well as among the life and business of our frontier 
towns. Here, in solitary seclusion, the humble artisan contri- 
butes, day by day, to the future glory of his country. Here, 
shut out from the world by mountains where one strong man 
might daunt a host, as did the Christian Prince of Asturias in 
the Castilline pass of Deva, the patient mechanic’s untiring 
arm supplies the perilous outskirt of our territories with defen- 
ces against the secret ambuscade or the daring attack of hostile 
forest-men. Hence, too, our yeomanry are presented with 
those quickly-loaded and almost infallible rifles which the inde- 
fatigable inventor, by patient toil and no common sacrifice, has 
brought to a state of unequalled excellence. I allude to the 
patented invention of Mr Joun H. Hatt, a gentleman who 
unites Newtonian patience of thought to the most active perse- 
verance. He isa native of Portland, Maine, in mature life 
and favourable prospects, though few, like him, would be willing 
to sacrifice an independent inherited property in the accom- 
plishment of an invention, however admirable, which must con- 
duce eventually far more to the profit of others than his own. 
He was unconscious of his own very ingenious talent until ac- 
cident revealed it; when, as usual, his very good friends es- 
teemed him prodigiously clever and never doubted, in their 
sanguine prophecy, that Congress and the Patent-office would 
magnify, exalt and perpetuate his name and works, by immedi- 
ate adoption, and thereby elect him the eleve’ of mechanicians— 
the magic-working Cephalus of artizans. But when it became 
apparent that patience must be his guide, and incessant toil his 
daily companion, and long deferred hope his only comforter 
when exhausted by study and worn out by “the spurns that pa- 
tient merit of the unworthy takes,” they changed the tone of 
their eulogies into the voice of discouragement, apprehending 
evils no human strength could surmount and imagining disap- 
pointments it would be death to encounter. Fortunately, like 
all adventurous discoverers, Mr. Hall inherited from nature that 
instinctive good sense which comprehends, at a glance, the hid- 
den motives of men. He silently persevered in his pursuits, 
notwithstanding the sage advice and dictatorial reproof of those 
who had anticipated, at first, a golden harvest of fame and emol- 
ment; and, at the close of eight years’ labour and sacrifice, he 
first presented the result of his experiments to the notice of 
Government, in the year 1813. For several years, at his own 
expense, notwithstanding the limited period of his patent, he 
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prosecuted his experiments with a fearless reliance on his own 
ultimate success, that was fully realized, when, having effected 
an establishment at Harper’s Ferry, valued at seventy thousand 
dollars, he finally triumphed over all obstacles and secured to 
himself a reward of all his labours in the patronage of govern- 
ment and the consciousness of having devoted the best years of 
his life to the achievement of a great experiment, which had been 
abandoned by the best mechanicians of France. 

Mr. Hall effected his establishment at Harper’s Ferry in May, 
1819. Since that period, he has fabricated from two to three 
thousand stand of small arms upon his peculiar plan; and 
various experiments at Fortress Monroe, Greenleaf Point, and 
Charlestown, (Mass.) have demonstrated, beyond dispute, the 
unparalleled celerity and unerring aim of his rifle. According 
to repeated trial by different military inspectors, the proportion 
which Hall’s rifle bears to the common musket, in rapidity and 
effect of discharge, is as one hundred to forty-five. 

The whole machinery, necessary to the construction of these 
fire arms, has been invented, and the whole application of this 
invention taught and directed by Mr Hall in person. If there- 
fore, we contemplate the rapid advancement of mechanic power, 
we must render due honor to that indefatigable ingenuity which 
has contributed so much to the science ; and if active prepara- 
tion for war, be the best security for the continuance of peace, 
every true friend to his country must rejoice in the fabrication 
of a weapon infallible and deadly in its application. 

About two hundred and fifty workmen are employed in the 
Armory. ‘Twenty thousand bushels of mineral coal, obtained 
from the coal-mines on the Potomack, eighty miles above the 
ferry, are annually consumed in the forges; and one hundred 
tons of iron are wrought into arms during the same period. 

Both the Potomack and Shenandoah are navigable, with 
keel boats, from eighty to ninety miles above the armory ;_ but 
the delay and difficulty attending the passage render the ex- 
pense scarcely less burdensome than that of land transporta- 
tion. The descent of both rivers is impetuous; their channels 
are rocky ; and navigation is not only slow and toilsome, but 
frequently dangerous when the freshets come from the moun- 
tains in turbid whirling floods. 

In the manufacture of arms large quantities of iron in very 
minute pieces are produced by boring and turning the barrels, 
locks, &c. which are afterwards collected and converted into 
excellent bars, that are again used in the construction of arms. 
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The larger Armory for the fabrication of common scouting 
muskets is situated on the Potomack, just above the ferry ; but 
Mr Hall’s establishment lies on the bank of the Shenandoah, 
at the opposite base of the jutting point, on which are erected 
the most commanding and airy dwellings at this place. ‘The 
full operation of these manufactories gives to the village an air 
of active prosperity, very gratifying to ‘all who take an interest 
in the various characters of man. 

On ascending the romantic Point, so often referred to, and 
approaching the little hamlet of Bolivar upon its summit, THE 
NortH Mountain appears far away, like a genius, reposing on 
the silent air. So beautifully blue, yet so mysteriously indis- 
tinct is its outline, that the eye loves to wander luxuriously up 
the wide channel of the Potomack, over the lovely vallies that 
veil their beauties in the bosom of the hills, and along the 
bright shadowy woods that fade into the majestic forest of the 
mountain. While gazing on such glorious monuments of Al- 
mighty beneficence, the forms and ceremonies, the artificial 
manners and habits of conventional society become to us ob- 
jects of little moment and no respect. The spirit soars beyond 
the petty collisions, the unauspicious occurrences, the weary toil 
and bitter suffering that wait upon our pathway through a war- 
ring world. Our better aspirations and holier feelings mingle 
with the soft clouds that chequer sunlight on the craggy hill, 
and breathe their orisons in every mellow gale that sighs amid 
the greenwood. We ascend into the azure empyrean, beyond 
the influence of malevolent passions, the vassallage of ambition, 
and the bondage of corroding cares. Life—the eternal princi- 
ple within us—regains for a moment the sublimity and purity of 
its nature, and we almost forget that our hearts yet respire the 
contaminated atmosphere of a world full of those dark and 
jarring elements which agitate and bewilder the intellect and 
defile and exterminate the moral feeling. 

But, when the eye turns from this contemplation and the 
heart feels the power of worldly solicitude, we too soon forget 
the glory of our high heritage and grovel in the dross of this 
world’s desires and expectations. Gradually, the ardent feeling 
that led us on in early youth fades into the troubled light, 
which disappears at last in the blinding vapour of earthly vanity. 
We lose the fine sense of enjoyment which once attended us, 
like music on the waters; we gaze with indifference on the 
loveliest objects ; the eye forgets the beauty of its picturesque 
vision and the indurated bosom dilates not with the gush of its 
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younger breathings. At last, the star-crowned mountain, with 
its hundred pinnacles, and the green valley, with its violet flow- 
ers, and the rushing river, now gleaming in sounding waterfalls 
and now meandering in a clear calm current, like a glorious 
mirror—all vanish before the cold self-interest of animal ha- 
bitude and leave the spirit chill and apathetic as the glacier, 
that reflects the brightness while it never feels the warmth of 
the midday sun. 

Such melancholy thoughts arise spontaneously as we gaze in 
our earlier hours, upon majestic or beautiful creations of the 
Deity, with those lofty uprisings of excited mind, which we know 
must disappear before the anxieties and sorrows of after life. 

The traveller now advances over beautiful downs and through 
those lofty, broad-branching and verdant woods which consti- 
tute the principal charm of Virginian scenery, and, at the dis- 
tance of eight miles, arives at Charlestown, the court town of 
Jefferson county. This village is small, not very prosperous 
and so exceedingly dull that human breath appears to be a 
penalty instead of an enjoyment. But the country affords a 
fine contrast of town-life here. The great valley of the Poto- 
mack combines more beauty with usefulness—more grandeur 
with fertility—-more wealth with very little toil than it has been 
my fortune to observe in any other part of the world. The far- 
mers, principally Dutch from the sylvania of Penn, are happily 
established on a prolific soil, where activity of character is quite 
dispensable, and their national dullness experiences no ungrate- 
ful interruption from the dictates of suffering interest. These 
people, stolid as their own dykes, are accessible through no 
other motive, subject to no other responsibility and guided by no 
other feeling. When not awakened by the passion of loss and 
gain, or the ~importunities of appetite, they will doze in torpidity 
from morning tg night, without any other evidence of life than 
a grasping movement of the fingers, or an indistinct laugh that 
gurgles down to the place where the heart is usually attached to 
the body. With inconsiderable exceptions, the whole valley 
is inhabited by engrants from the Nieuderlandt settlements in 
Pennsylvania ; and as, consequently, they are the only market- 
people, itis almost always in their power to extort any price for 
their provisions which they may please to demand. The in- 
quiry is sometimes made—why do these people excel all others 
in the beauty and exuberance of their farms ? The answer is 
immediate : because, from the first years of their being they 
are taught to think of nothing else—to care for nothing else— 
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to hold everything surbordinate to the acquirement of money, 
and the hereditament of those convenient doctrines of expedien- 
cy, which have tended so much, in their extent, to the peace of 
empires under the autocracy of despots. That very perspicuity 
of mind and shrewdness of character, which has been alleged 
against The Yankee, is in itself an ample security against ex- 
clusive devotion to gold ; for he who thinks will sometimes 
employ his thoughts on subjects more elevated than the bargain 
of a pennyworth. But the Dutchman moves on, like Moore’s 
oratory of Castlereagh, “in one weak, washy, everlasting flood,” 
the slave of a settled purpose and of animal avarice.—The 
traveller will remark, with pleasure, the order of the farms and 
the abundance which everywhere prevails ; but he will regret 
that the noble hospitality of the Southrons is here brought 
into disrepute by exclusive self-interest and positive privation. 
He will turn from the stolid Dutchman to the inquisitive Yan- 
kee and quickly perceive that, though certain qualities of the 
mind, too habitually indulged, may conduce to limited discom- 
fort, yet intellect, by change of place will redeem itself, while 
animal appetite lives and dies without hope of amendment. 
When one approaches Harper’s Ferry from the west, sud- 
denly the road emerges from the wood and discloses, as if by 
magic, the whole panoramic view of the northern and southern 
ranges of the Blue Ridge, towering on the right and left, with 
each its broad and mighty river rolling impetuously on to the 
grand passage, where the mountains retired, in immemorial 
times, before the awful onset of waters which had roared and 
lashed and worn away the barrier, till their strength surmoun- 
ted the obstecle, and they went down to the ocean, like the pale 
steed of Death to the prophetic Armageddon. A storm among 
these mountains is, perhaps, the most awful prospect which 
any scenery may afford ; the gleam of the sheeted lightning is 
terrible along the lowering crags—the boom and the crash of 
the consequent thunder is echoed in tremendous peals—and the 
sullen roar of the tempest appals the heart with terror. But 
how beautiful is the morning light, revealing the depth of the 
mountain shadows ! How lovely the evening gleams along the 
bosom and the brows of The Blue Ridge, while the village 
sleeps in twilight shade and the far misty summits grow dim amid 
the slumbers of nature ! Whether the moralist ‘wanders along 
the spiral path that guides him to the Peak of the Eagle’s 
Rock, when daylight crowns his brow with majesty ; or whether 
in the quietness of unoffending simplicity, he chooses the pro- 
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menade along the canal of the Potomack, when the almost un- 
imaginable glories of the sunset come down upon the twilight 
vale, like the gleamings of angel wings ; whether he throws 
himself upon the giddy cliff and gazes on the dwindling objects 
beneath ; or reposes in luxurious dreams, beside the bubbling 
brook, watching its tiny waves in their dallying career ; nature 
unfolds to his observant eye her infinite diversity of charm, and 
he will love to linger on the spot where the cliff, that bears the 
name of Jefferson, rests on a trembling mass which renders the 
countless names, that cover it, as uncertain of perpetuity as the 
beauty of the butterfly that revels on the meadow, or the strains 
of the poet, whese spirit mingles with the elements and hath a 
visible being on earth when his corse is the dust that is borne 
on the wings of the mountain storm. L. S. 





NAPOLEON. 


Round the dark portal of the dead, 
Of him, who in his might and power 
Could touch the loftiest heart with dread, 
And ’neath his nod bid nations cower— 
Gather with me in fancy’s dream, 
Ye, whose base thoughts with earthly things, 
With wealth and glory’s visions teem— 
Gather—where rests the lord of Kings. 


Say, could the vilest outcast sleep 
More humbly in an exil’d grave ? 
Where are the eyes that wake and keep 
Love’s vigil ? where the tears that lave 
The humble turf of him, whose name 
Ne’er mingled with the trumpet’s blast ? 
To whose low roof no passion came, 
Save Love—which linger’d to to the last. 


Where are the pageants and the pride, 
Where are the glory and the power 

Of this the mightiest >—Can ye ride 
The clouds when murky tempets lower = 

Say, can ye bid the thunder roll, 
Or the blue lightning paint the sky ? 

Can ye th’ eternal laws control— 
Slaves to your gold! ve can but die. 
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Ye worshippers of wealth and fame, 
| What is the meed your toils procure ? 
i | Where are the honours to a name 


; { E’en hatred’s breath can ne’er obscure ! 
| Like vapour from a sunlit sea— 
Like his,—your strength shall pass away ; 
Wealth, with its glittering baubles, flee, 
And leave ye, minions of a day ! ° 


Sound ! and perchance the warrior’s heart 
May burst the cerements of the tomb ; 

Sound ! the stern conqueror’s form may start 
Triumphant from the voiceless gloom— 

In vain Marengo’s music swells, 





Arcola’s banners vainly fly— 
| Death’s fleshless finger points and tells 
| The hero triumph’d but—to die. 


Earth’s haughtiest ruler rests him here . 2 
Unhonour’d ’neath his willow tree ; 
Not the poor homage of a tear 
| | Now flows for one, whose proud decree 
Could bow the mighty and the strong— 
Bid hosts obey, and kings revere ; 
Hither, ye slaves of passion, throng, 











For know—your fate is graven here. KN. 
: POPULAR POETRY OF DENMARK. 
| Udvalgte Danske Viser fra Middelalderen ; efter A. S. Ve- 


dels og P. Syvs trykte Udgaver og efter haandskrevne Samlin- 
| ger udgivne paa ny af Abrahamson, Nyerup og Rahbek. 5 De- 
le. Kiobenhavn, 1812, 13 & 14. 


_ The inhabitants of the Cimbric peninsula, whose language is 
unknown to the greater part of Europe and whose small extent 
of territory has hindered them from coming much into notice 
in a political point of view, have attracted little regard in the 
i literary world. It has been customary to consider them in no 
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other light than as a people who sent whale-ships to Greenland 
and took toll at Elsineur ; and few ever thought of a Dane as 
a creature of fancy and imagination, whose spirit could soar 
aloft to the regions of poetry. It is but justice, however, to 
say that this small kingdom has contributed its full share of 
mental riches to that common stock which each member of 
the civilized community is bound to augment by his just pro- 
portion. 

The breezes of the North, although bleak and ungenial, have 
animated a spirit, whose inspired notes have given the verdure 
and life of imagination to the heaths of Jutland, thrown a hue 
of poetic brightness over the green isles of the Sound, and 
peopled with shapes of fancy the woody margin of Issefiord. 

Few countries possess a history more fruitful in incidents of 
romantic grandeur and deeply stirring interest than Denmark. 
The ancient Norsemen, whose adventurous and fearless spirit 
prompted them to every deed of wild enterpise and heroic dar- 
ing, with the rudeness, possessed also the true grandeur of bar- 
barians. The achievements of those renowned and haughty 
Sea-kings who swept the shores of the North with their fleets 
and rushed with headlong and impatient ardour into the strife of 
blood, which their never-ending feuds rendered a common oc- 
cupation,—the strange and sudden vicissitudes which marked the 
course of a life of such bold and reckless adventure,—the 
scenes of moving tenderness which characterised their domestic 
intercourse, where the workings of the softest sympathies with 
which human feelings are endued are set in striking relief with 
the unbridled exercise of passion and sway of Jawless might, in- 
dulged in by the untamed and ferocious Scandinavian war- 
rior—these present us with themes upon which the mind 
may dwell in the contemplation of pictures of moving pathos 
and stern sublimity. The men who exhibit the dark features 
of their characters, in these scenes were beings of a fiery, 
and untameable spirit, familiar with every shape of danger, 
exibiting the most exalted instances of courage, generosity and 
gallant self-devotion, and strangers to the very name of despair. 
The wild and sombre superstitions of the North display their 
impress in the temper and actions of the men subjected to their 
influence ; and in later times, when the introduction of Christi- 
anity had rooted out the Scandinavian mythology from the reli- 
gious creed of those people, its genius continued to dwell among 
them and exhibit strong marks of its activity when the doctrines 


connected with it had become thoroughly exploded. 
Vor. II.—No. 3. 
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It is impossible, in regarding this subject closely, not to be 
struck with the singular power which the religious notions rep- 
resented in the Edda exerted upon the spirit and temper of the 
northern nations. ‘The revelries of Valhalla are a true picture 
of the feelings and desires which animated the warrior of these 
countries, and the flames of Surtur’s domain seem to burn in 
his intenser passions. ‘The origin of the ideas which compose 
this system of religious belief, and the modifications which have 
attended them in the work of adapting the mystical notions they 
contain to the mode of thought and understanding of a barba- 
rous race, are worthy of a minute examination, as a means of 
unfolding the peculiarities which mark the character of the 
people among whom these doctrines prevailed. 

The literature of Denmark bears the stamp of that spirit 
which has separated the nations of the North with such distinguish- 
ing strokes from those of southern origin. Drawing its resources 
from the pure fountain of Scandinavian mythology, it is fully im- 
bued with the genius and peculiar cast of thought which animates 
this great system. With the rugged sternness prevalent there 
it also displays its lofty and magnificent features. ‘The genius of 
the North reigns throughout, deep, nervous and intensely nation- 
al. ‘The sentiments which animate the grand and lofty effusions 
of Gray, pervade in full power the strains of the Danish bards, 
and he whose admiration is moved by the sublimity with which 
the muse of that great poet spreads her wings, may here con- 
termplate the bold grandeur of those Runic inspirations which 
prompted his most magnificent flights. Our present purpose, 
however, is not to draw the reader’s attention to this portion of 
the subject. The powerful and lofty productions which the 
modern poets of Denmark present us, will richly reward the 
attention of the student of foreign literature, but our immedi- 
ate design embraces only those performances, whose ancient date 
and rude simplicity have obtained them a reception in the me- 
mories of the popular class of inhabitants. 

The poems contained in the work, cited at the head of this 
article, form a collection of legendary strains of that species, to 
which a counterpart is found to exist among most nations who 
have made any sensible progress in the arts of civilized life, 
and constitute the lore and entertainment of the less refined 
among the individuals of those communities. Some of these 
rude effusions have been in print fora great number of years, 
and gone through several editions; that before us, however, is 
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enriched by many poems which have never before seen the 
light, except in manuscript, and the whole offers a pleasing spe- 
cimen of that descriptive composition ever interesting from the 
unaffected simplicity with which its incidents are related and 
its sentiments expressed. ‘The first essays of a people in poe- 
try never fail to create a peculiar interest. The pure and spon- 
taneous workings of nature reign throughout these simple per- 
formances, without the stiff and laboured embellishments, the 
unnatural conceits and the constrained affectation which prevail 
in a more advanced state of the art. It is pleasing to turn for 
a while from the lofty and varied themes which occupy the po- 
ems of the present day, and wander back to those early periods 
where we meet with the language of unsophisticated passion. 
The poetry of our age is that of a time when the labour and 
ingenuity of refined life have superadded their extraneous helps 
to the material of the art, and expatiate upon countless subjects 
which, at an early state, could never be deemed fit for the inspi- 
ration of song. It is dark, dreary, and metaphysical ; it dwells 
upon the deepest and most complicated workings of human 
passion; it penetrates to the inmost recesses and secret cells 
of the heart; its flame is kindled and nourished by no weak- 
er aliment than “thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
Not so the bard who “ warbles his native wood-notes wild,” 
in a state of society where no refinement of manners calls for 
a display of elegance, research or elaboration. He speaks 
in a language prompted by the unrestrained influence of his 
feelings, and these are the results of a free operation of pas- 
sion unfettered by the factitious mode of thought prevalent 
among the refinements of civility. He sees Nature in her sim- 
plest garb. He is struck with nothing but what is immediately 
obvious. He explores not the arcana of thought; developes 
no torturous working of secret passion ; seeks for no strained 
exaggerated sentiment, and displays no laborious attempt to pro- 
duce effect by a studied and artificial manner. His productions 
are destitute of the graces and embellishments which are deem- 
ed the chief requisites in an advanced stage of poetic excel- 
lence, but they are interesting from the truth of their natural 
delineations, and from their sober and convincing earnestness of 
manner; they cannot be considered as exhibitions of those 
grand and commanding powers of the human intellect, whose 
marks we discern in the loftiest inspirations of the muse,—still 
our regards are due to the effusions, however rude and unaspir- 
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ing, which give the first indications of the existence of a poeti- 
cal genius among a people. 

The Danish popular poems are presented to us in this col- 
lection without any attempt to reduce them into a chronological 
series. ‘The date of many of them is uncertain. We know 
not whether there exist any means of fixing their origin with 
any accuracy, other than those afforded by the style in which 
they are composed, as but very few relate distinctly to events 
of known historical truth. From the general cast of the dic- 
tion, however, and the prevalence or a great number of Ice- 
landic words throughout most of them, we should be induced to 
assign a remote antiquity to the far greater part. A distinction 
is made in the volumes of the collection between those in which 
real personages are introduced and those of a character purely 
fabulous. ‘The difference appears to us to be very slight, as the 
events related in these last seem to have as much foundation 
in truth as a large portion of those ascribed to names of historical 
reality. There is hardly any other than the following which 
treats of an event of real history without any intermixture of 
fable. 

Sverker Carlsen, king of Sweden had been driven from his 
country by his subjects after witnessing the violent death of his 
father. He escaped to Denmark, and obtained from the king 
of that country, his kinsman, an army of eighteen thousand 
men, with which he returned and joined his partisans in his 
own country. An obstinate and bloody battle was fought at 
Lena in Vestergotland, where the party of Sverker suffered a 
total overthrow. This event took place in the year 1208. 


THE BATTLE OF LENA. 


Young Sverker hath fled to the Danish king, 
Away from his native land,— 

He has gather’d a band of warriors there,— 
They speed to the ocean strand. 


And a dark revenge hath Sverker sworn, 
When he comes to his home again, 

For his sire hath suffer’d a bloody death 
At the hands of those Swedish men. 


He has gathered his ships from the isles of the Sound, 
And a gallant fleet are they, 

His banners stream gaily, bright glitter the spears, 
As the sharp prows cleave their way. 
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He looks abroad from the lofty deck 
As the hills of his home appear, 

“God grant me to rescue the land of my birth, 
“ Or sink in the billows here !” 


They reach the stream at the midnight hour, 
Their anchors they all have cast, 

And they talk with glee of the coming fight,— 
To the shores they are hurrying fast. 


‘“¢ Now, speed thee, thou herald !” the young king shouts, 
“ To my foeman hasten away, 

And tell him that Sverka returns to his home 
And bears him in battle to day !” 


Full swiftly he rides to Sir Maneskiold, 
And readily thus speaks he, 

“This day on Vestergotland’s plains, 
Hath Sverker array’d his men!” 


“Thy chieftain’s tongue, Sir knight, is bold, 
“ But the fate that awaits him is dire,— 

“The weight of the weapon, the stripling shall know, 
“ That drank of the blood of his sire. 


Then back at the word the herald speeds, 
And loudly doth he call— 

“‘ Arouse! prepare ye for the fight, 
“ King Sverker’s warriors all !” 


They spring to their arms at the battle cry, 
And saddle their steeds amain, 

And the barbed spears of the Swedish host 
Come thickening o’er the plain. 


And over Lena’s ample heath 
The shouts of the warriors roar’d, 
And fiercely rain’d the arrowy shower, 
And the blood in torrents pour’d. 


The brother he smote his brother down, 
No kinsman his kindred knew, 

And I ween it was pity that day to see 
How the son his father slew. 


Each shaft sped true to its deadly aim, 
Each blade was brandish’d well ;— 

As the peasant mows the ripen’d corn 
So the ranks in slaughter fell. 


The owlet hoots in the forest vale, 
The eagle is screaming wild,— 

And many a widow’d spouse doth mourn. 
And many an orphan child. 
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The vulture shrieks on the mountain top, 
The raven is croaking there,— 

And many a virgin ‘oni doth weep, 
And rend her golden hair. 


The wife ascend the turret’s height, 
And looks across the, plain,— 

All bloody and wild the steed comes home, 
But no rider holds the rein. 


There was wailing and wo, over Denmark’s land, 
And sorrowing deep and lore, 

For the thousands who sped from their homes away, 
To die on a distant shore. 


But the themes which occupy the most of these works, and 
which present us with incidents of the most interesting stamp, 
are of a more familiar and domestic character. They abound 
in tales of wild adventure, chivalrous enterprise, and romantic 
love. The subject of the following has afforded the great poet 
of Denmark, Oehlenschlager, the material for one of his finest 
tragedies. 


HAFBUR AND SIGNA. 


Of Hafbur and of Signa fair, a tale there is to tell.— 

Between their royal fathers once a bloody feud there fell. 

Young Hafbur was a warrior, with a generous heart and bold,— 
He rous’d him with the morning light and thus his dream he told. 

“ Methought I was with Signa in the realms of yonder sky, 

And down we sank together from our cloudy seat on high.” 

Full lightly did the listening maids of Hafbur’s vision deem, 

But there sat his aged mother, and she ponder’d well that dream. 

“* My son speed hence and hide thee to the mountain cave at night, 
There dwells the elfin dame and she shall read thy doom aright.” 
Young Hafbur heard his mother, and her counsel pleas’d him well. 
He rous’d him at the evening hour and sought the elfin cell. 

And long and loudly then struck he upon the craggy wall, 

And ’gan from out her dusky cave, the elfin dame to call. 

“ Here stand I elfin daughter, at the midnight’s murky hour. 

To learn the word of fate from thee, and prove thy wond’rous pow’r. 
The dream that came across my mind is known full well to thee,— 
Now tell me, elfin daughter, tell, what bodes that dream to me ?” 
—“ Thou wast aloft in yonder sky beside thy Signa fair,— 

That bodes that thou shalt win her, so the willing fates declare, 

But didst thou sink beside her from thy cloudy seat on high ? 

That bodes to thee, full darkly bodes, that thou for her shalt die.” 
—‘ God’s ben’son, on thee, elfin daughter ! well you read my dream, 
For to win that lovely maiden e’en my life as nought I deem.” 

Then to seek her guarded dwelling thus the deed he featly plann’d ;— 
He dres’d him like a youthful maid and took his harp in hand. 

Then onward to the palace of King Sivard bent his way,— 
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There sat the royal maidens and a goodly sight were they. 

“ God shield ye well, fair sisters all, a message here I bring, 

For the royal princess Signa the young daughter of your King.” 

Then spake the matchless Signa “ Lo that princess here you see ;”’— 

I fain would know your errand—say, what would’st thou here with me?” 

“ The young Prince Hafbur sent me, in my hand his harp I bear, 

My fingers are unskilful—wilt thou teach a merry air ?”— 

“The young Prince Hafbur sent thee ? thou art welcome to the hall, 

I’ll sing thee songs of other days, and thou shalt learn them all. ” 

Apart they sat together in the lofty tower above. 

Then spake he thus, “ fair sister, is there ne'er a knight you love ? 

“ A gallant knight and noble have I lov’d for many a day, 

Such tale to no one but a maid may e’er maiden say. 

My virgin heart, is Hafbur’s own, but that availeth nought ? 

“ Sworn foes our sires, their bosoms both with deadly hatred fraught.” 

—* My Signa, idol of my love, my true heart’s destin’d bride ! 

It is thy Hafbur, blessed one, who kneeleth by thy side !” 

“ Art thou my Hafbur ” cried the maid, “ why com’st thou secret here ? 

“* Why com’st thou not to woo me with thine armour, steed and spear ?”’ 

— With goodly steed and armour bright, I came to thee thismorn, 

Thy father met me at the gate and heard my words in scorn.” 

They sat apart together and they deem’d no one was nigh. 

But in before King Sivard’s throne a messenger doth hie. 

“ Arouse thee King! arouse thee King! within thy daughter’s tow’r 

The youthful traitor Hafbur lurks and plots with her this hour.” 

With wondering ear the monarch heard and wrathful wax’d he then, 

He starteth up and summons from their sleep his trusty men. 

“ Arouse my warriors from the couch, King Sivard on ye calls ! 

A traitor and an enemy hath stol’n within my walls.” 

They light the torch and search the tower with keen-edg’d sword and 
spear,— 

“ Ha ! wane have we found thee ! say, what doth Prince Hafbur here ?” 

Pale was the cheek, and sick the heart of that confiding maid, 

‘God shield thee now my love! for thou art sure betray’d.” 

They fiercely sprang upon him and in ranks they hedg’d him round, 

But manfully he met them and a heavy strife they found. 

They bound their fetters on his feet, their chains upon his hands, 

But he strain’d his sinewy arm with might, and burst the iron bands 

An envious dame look’d on and spake, “ though steel he rends away, 

One lock from yonder maiden’s brow shall bind him fast for aye.” 

They sever’d then the ringlet that across her forehead hung,— 

Unharm’d around his ample wrist, the glossy tresses clung. 

They cast him in the dungeon’s depth beneath the rocky tow’r, 

But Signa seeks his prison-house at midnight’s lonely hour. 

“ A cruel death awaits thee, love, at early morning light, 

But with thy fleeting breath my soul shall wing away her flight.” 

The eastern sky was blushing as she came into the hall, 

“ Who goes to death with me,” she cries, “ upon the outer wall ?” 

Her maidens leave the couch of sleep—they are a goodly train— 

And haste with Signa to the tower that overlooks the plain, 

“To death they lead my Hafbur and they gladden at the sight, 

But deep shall be their mourning when they seek their dames at night.” 

To death they lead thee noble youth—the hing and knights stand by— 

But what red flame is that which bursts and throws its glare on high ! 
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King Sivard turn’d his flashing eye, and to the castle gaz’d— 

Lo! Signa and her fair-hair’d maids !—while high the turret blaz’d! 
O, sorely did that monarch weep and mourn his heavy doom :— 
The maiden and her lover sleep together in one tomb. 


It would exceed the limits of this article to offer a specimen 
of every different kind of poem in this collection. The Kiem- 
peviser present us with images of true northern grandeur and 
wildness, but we must content ourselves with a single additional 
translation, relating to those superstitions which are not yet root- 
ed out from the belief of the common people. 


ELVEHOI. 


On Elvehoi’s bank in the distan twood, 
The shadows of evening came o’er me,— 
Sleep sank on my eyelids and sudden there stood 
Two bright ones in beauty before me. 


One smote on my cheek with her lily-white hand, 
And the other, in music enchanting, 

Whisper’d “ Waken! and join with our revelling band 
That in troops the green forests are haunting. 


“ Awaken and mingle thy steps in the ring, 
With the elves of the moonlight, and featly 

Their mystical round they shall dance and shall sing 
To thee strains thrilling clearly and sweetly.” 


Then a troop of those sprites gaily murmur’d an air, 
And the night winds were hush’d to their slumbers ; 
The dark torrent, foaming impetuous there, 
Stood still at the delicate numbers. 


The nymphs of the streamlet, far deep in the wave, 
From their pearl-studded couches ascended,— 

And the young groves their chorus of harmony gave, 
And their notes with the melody blended. 


“Mortal youth! mortal youth! from thy slumbers arise ! 
To our glittering circle O turn thee, 

The wonders of earth will we ope to thine eyes, 
And the mystical Runes will we learn thee. 


* And thou, by their magic instructed, shalt hold, 
The wild bear enchain’d at thy pleasure; ' 
The dragon terrific that broods over gold, 
To thee shall abandon his treasure.” 


Then danc’d they a measure—that light-footed band, 
In the star spangled valley before me. 

My weapon was grasp’d in my powerless hand, 
For the spell of the spirits came o’er me. 
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“ Arouse from thy sleep! but because sullen wight, 
To our words thou refusest to harken!” 

Then dread thou this dagger all sharpen’d and bright, 
Which the blood of thy bosom shall darken !”’ 


How I tremble with fear as before them I lay! 
But the cock scream’d aloud his shrill warning ; 
And the spirits upon Elvehoi started away, 
And fled in the mist of the morning. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LYCEUM. 


Sir, 

Having noticed an article in your publication containing 
strictures on the North American Review, | beg leave through 
the same channel to correct some of the errors into which your 
correspondent has fallen, and to offer some remarks in proof of 
the correctness of the opinion expressed in the notice of Dr 
Comstock’s mineralogy contained in the 55th No. of that Re- 
view. Itis said by your correspondent that “ the critic was 
apparently swayed by a spirit of hostility which led him into er- 
ror and misrepresentation.” As to the charge of hostility, it is 
altogether unfounded. Had Dr Comstock’s book been moder- 
ately free from errors it would have been heartily welcomed. 

It was due to the mineralogists of our country that, should a 
copy of the book find its way across the Atlantic, it should not 
be adduced as an evidence of the state of the science here, that 
a work like this had appeared and had been received as fault- 
less. 

It is said by the writer in the Lyceum that the “ literary no- 
tices in the North American Review are so marked with ca- 
price and partiality as to affect the confidence to be reposed in 
them.” There is, it must be confessed, some truth in this re- 
mark, as far as Comstock’s mineralogy is concerned. A for- 
mal review of the book instead of a short notice was really more 
than it merited. It would have savoured less of “ partiality,” 
and a desire to pass over “ mistakes and blunders” it is true, 
had the notice contained numerous quotations. But then there 
would have been the necessity of referring to pages which could 
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not have been quoted without exposing the defects of Dr C’s. 
book more fully than was necessary in a brief notice like that 
given in the North American Review. The notice so far from 
evincing ‘ hostility” to Dr Comstock or aiming a “ malicious 
blow ” at his reputation, should have been received with grati- 
tude for the “ partiality ” with which his book was treated. 

Having thus offered some apology for the “ partiality ” of 
the notice of Dr C’s. book it may be proper to establish the 
veracity of the writer in the Lyceum, and to enquire how far 
the facts warrant the repeated assertion that Dr C’s. Mineralo- 
gy is ‘introduced ” and ‘ established” in some of our col- 
leges. [tis said by the writer that the book has met with 
‘¢ marks of approbation ” and ‘ been introduced into one of the 
first colleges under the first Mineralogists in the Union.” The 
impression evidently intended to be conveyed by this phraseolo- 
gy is, that the book is recommended and employed as a text book. 
In regard to Yale College, which is alluded to, both in the text 
and in the note at the end of the article in the Lyceum, I am 
compelled to state on the highest authority that, Prof. Cleav- 
land’s Elements of Mineralogy from the time of its appearance 
has been and continues to be the sole text book of the lectures on 
Mineralogy. 

As to the use of Comstock’s book at Amherst College, it is 
known from equally high authority that the facts are somewhat 
as follows. When the lectures on Mineralogy commenced, 
a supply of Cleavland’s Mineralogy sufficient for the class 
could not be obtained, and it was considered better to take 
Comstock’s which was at hand than none at all. How the 
same reasons exist for claiming for this work that it is ‘* estab- 
lished ” at the other seminaries we are ignorant. 

I now proceed to make some reply to that part of your cor- 
respondent’s article which professes to be a review or notice of 
the review of the Manual of Chemistry of Dr Webster, with 
which the strictures on the North American Review are closed. 
It is unnecessary to seek for the motives which influenced your 
correspondent, the language which he has employed of itself 
sufficiently unveils them. The remarks on the review of Dr 
W’s. work commence as follows. ‘In the first place let us 
take the preface, and consider the purpose of the editor in giv- 
ing this work to the public. At p. 5, says Dr W. it was a lead- 
ing object in the compilation of this volume, to put into the hands 
of students a less expensive work than that of Brande or Henry. 
If any person will enquire at the shops in Cornhill he will find 
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that the price of Brande is two dollars while that of Dr Web- 
ster is four.” Having enquired as above directed we learn 
that the retail price of Brande is five dollars, and we also no- 
tice the following in a printed catalogue of a large sale of books 
shortly to take place in New York, viz: 

‘‘ Brande’s Chemistry folded 2,50 | 5,00 retail price.” 
The price of Henry’s Chemistry is $ 8,00 

The net price of Webster’s - - $ 3,00 

Had there been no errors in the ‘ Manual of Chemistry ” 
the work would probably have appeared without the list of er- 
rata at p. xii, to which your correspondeat is so much indebted 
for the errors which he probably might never have discovered 
had this index not been at hand. In illustration of this I beg to 
copy the following paragraph from the strictures on the North 
American Review. “At p. 88 paragraph 271 the following 
directions are given (in Dr Webster’s Manual) for making 
chlorine. ‘ Grind together in a mortar eight ounces of muriate 
of soda (common salt ) with three ounces of powdered manga- 
nese ; put them into a stoppered retort. On applying a gentle 
heat gas will be produced.’ Now the researches of the alchy- 
mist for the universal solvent and philosopher’s stone were not 
more fruitless than will be the attempt to obtain a bubble of 
chlorine by this process. Let the experimenter add four ounces 
of sulphuric acid diluted with an equal quantity of water, and 
he will succeed.” If your readers will turn to the list of errata 
in Dr W’s. work they will find the following, ‘‘ page 88, in the 
second process for obtaining chlorine insert after ‘ retort ’ 
‘and pour on them four ounces of sulphuric acid, which has 
been diluted previously with 4 ozs of water and suffered to cool 
after dilution.’ ” 

Again “ at p. 35, paragraph 119, we are directed how to as- 
certain the different powers of conducting heat, which metals 
possess, and as usual, small cones of the metals are to be made 
which, being tipped with wax, are to be set on a heated metal- 
lic plate. These” says Dr Webster, “ will indicate the con- 
ducting powers by the relative times required to fuse the wax, 
which will be directly as the power of conducting heat.” 
‘“‘ This,” exclaims the writer in the Lyceum “this is a mistake. 
The wax on the best conducting metal is of course first melted. 
The relative time therefore required to fuse the wax is tnverse- 
ly not directly as the power of conducting heat.” Now what 
says Dr Webster’s errata? simply this “ p. 35, line 15, for * di- 
rectly ” read “ inversely.” 
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These extracts from your correspondent’s article offer rather 
equivocal examples of the sincerity of his professions at the 
commencement of his strictures as that “ we disclaim all love 
for the business of finding fault.” &c. 

“ At p. 50” says your correspondent ‘ the formula for de- 
termining the specific caloric of bodies is given (by Dr Web- 
ster ) but it is of no kind of use to the student, it being incom- 
prehensible for want of proper explanations.” It is earnestly 
to be hoped that in a future edition Dr Webster will render the 
common symbols of algebra which he has einployed in illustra- 
tion of his formula, and which are understood by most school 
boys, intelligible to such capacities as those of your correspond- 
ent, and subjoin a note for the especial use of critics of the class 
to which he belongs that they may comprehend that the symbol 
+ does stand for a furnace, = for a retort, or X for an alem- 
bic. It is exceedingly amusing to see to what shifts your cor- 
respondent is driven in searching out * mistakes ” and ‘ blun- 
ders ” and how cleverly he avails himself of each error of the 
press. He charges Dr W. with inaccuracy in the use of chem- 
ical terms, and says with great gravity that “he uses the word 
Cyanuret instead of Cyanide ;” it is rather surprising that he 
did not add to this that Dr W. in another place actually calls 
India rubber, Caoutchouc. If the author of the articles pub- 
lished in the Lyceum is unable to comprehend paragraphs which 
to readers of common capacity are quite intelligible he is an ob- 
ject of compassion ; but if he wilfully misquotes and substitutes 
for the words of the author words of his own, or attempts to put 
a construction on a sentence which is directly contrary to what 
was intended, it is left to fair and honorable minds to agree up- 
on the verdict which shall be recorded against him. Take for 
instance the strictures on the process of Quartation at p. 221 
as quoted by your correspondent. He would make it appear 
that Dr W. asserts that the nitric acid ‘‘ contracts ” the silver, 
whereas nothing of the kind is said by Dr W. His words are 
perfectly intelligible, viz : that the nitric acid dissolves and ex- 
tracts the silver, the gold being left in an insoluble film or pow- 
der. Dr W. also says that the silver must not be alloyed with 
a large quantity of gold but that it (the gold ) should form only 
a fourth part. Whereas he is made by your correspondent to 
say directly the reverse. 

“This is not the only instance where your correspondent has 
been at great pains to distort the real meaning of paragraphs, 
but also to impress your readers with the belief that the work 
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of Dr W. is full of contradictions. To those persons who may be- 
come acquainted with Dr W’s. work only through the medium of 
the pages of the Lyceum, the apparent contradictions may need 
some explanation. It should be known for instance that it is the 
leading design of Dr W’s. Manual to present a condensed ac- 
count of the opinions entertained by different chemists on theo- 
retical points, and for the convenience of those who may wish 
to consult the original memoirs where these opinions are dis- 
cussed at length, copious references are made not only to the 
different works, but to the chapters and pages. It should more- 
over be stated that Dr W. has expressly designed the work for 
a text book to be accompanied by oral instructions, the discus- 
sions and arguments in favour of the different views of different 
writers being entrusted to the instructor. 

Had Dr W. entered at large upon these discussions his work 
would have been as much too voluminous as ‘* Comstock’s 
Grammar of Chemisty ” is too concise. ‘To those who have 
any acquaintance with chemical science this imputed fault will 
prove a recommendation and is an evidence of the impartial 
manner in which Dr W. has endeavoured to perform the task 
he assumed. 

Among other attempts to depreciate the labors of the author 
of the Manual may be noticed the remarks of your correspon- 
dent in regard to silicium. It is said by him that * Dr W. has 
arranged silicium among the metals at p. 208, and at p. 406, 
this is contradicted.” A better example could not have been se- 
lected to show the pains taken by Dr W. to put his readers in 
possession of the latest discoveries in chemistry, up to the very 
day of publication. Now because the experiments and discov- 
eries of Berzelius were received in this country long after the 
mere list of metals at p. 208 was printed, were those experi- 
ments which render it doubtful whether silicium is a metal or 
not be altogether omitted, when the substances named in that 
list came to be particularly described ? 

Although more time has been bestowed upon the strictures 
than they deserved, it would be an injustice not to notice the 
correction of an error of the press in Dr Webster’s Manual, 
that, from the manner in which the correction was made has 
caught the eye of yourcorrespondent. ‘The paragraph must be 
quoted, and is this. ‘‘ In some instances, and we think in many, 
the atomic deductions of Dr W. are inaccurate. One instance 
of this sort, viz. in the last line of paragraph 332, Dr W. has 
eaused to be covered up by curiously pasting a slip of paper 
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over it.” ‘The impression, obviously intended to be conveyed 
to the readers mind, is that a piece of blank paper has been 
pasted over the line. This slip of paper will however be found 
to contain an entire line viz. ‘ 0,0625, and 0,125 will represent 
its atomic weight.” In some copies of Dr W’s. Manual which 
we have seen, the slip, containing this line is more properly at- 
tached to the errata, to which it seems intended to be a supple- 
ment correcting a typographical error which had escaped the 
eye of the author until all the sheets and table of errata had 
been struck off. Further remarks are unnecessary. It may 
be some satisfaction to your correspondent to learn that the wri- 
ter of the notice in the North American Review does not stand 
alone in his estimate of the value of Dr Comstock’s Mineralogy, 
and with the writer’s permission he shall be indulged with an 
extract from a letter from a Mineralogist in Connecticut who has 
been attending the Lectures of Yale College. 


EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER. 


**T am very happy to perceive that you place no confidence 
in the report which has gone abroad concerning the adoption 
of Dr Comstock’s Mineralogy in this College (Yale). This re- 
port I am persuaded can be credited by no person who may 
have it in his power to examine the work, and who at the same 
time is aware of the attention given to mineralogy here under the 
excellent instructions of Professor Silliman,—many of Mr Silli- 
man’s last class, feel much exasperated with Dr C. for the re- 
marks he has made respecting the adoption of his book here, 
and are meditating either to publish an account of the ¢rue state 
of the matter, or to write him a letter expressing their dissatis- 
faction. 

“* How unfortunate is it for the progress of the science that a 
person so ill qualified (as this work every where evinces its au- 
thor to be) should attempt a treatise of this sort ! what more 
lamentable proof of entire ignorance both of mineralogy and 
chemistry could we have, than is presented us in pp. 106 
and 107, where we see brought forward to the rank of a dis- 
tinet species a new variety of Carbonate of Lime, and under 
it included Tabular Spar and ‘‘ Chelmsfordite” as varieties ? 
the former being, as is well known, one of the most distinct 
species in mineralogy, and the latter identical with the old spe- 
cies Scapolite ! That this circumstance proves the author en- 
tirely deficient in chemical information is very apparent, for, he 
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professes to be governed by affinity of composition in his arrange- 
ment, and here are arranged together under one species a Carbo- 
nate of Lime, a Silicate of Lime, and a substance essentially 
composed of Silex and Alumina. 

Neither can he claim for himself an excuse for this novel 
arrangement, if he betakes himself to the refined and more 
philosophical principles of Natural Historical association, for 
on this ground these three substances would probably meet with 
a wider separation than in a chemical classification. 

The weak attempt of Dr C. to under-value crystallography, 
while it is calculated to do much harm to beginners, farther 
evinces his pretensions to a knowledge of the science upon which 
he has had the temerity to write. He even betrays the grossest 
ignorance of geometry, for in some preliminary explanations as 
he styles them, where he attempts to define a few of the geo- 
metrical solids, and some of the secondary forms of crystals, he 
has not only failed of rendering himself intelligible, but has fal- 
len into errors which would disgrace a school boy. See for ex- 
ample, page 9 fig. 21, where he denominates two of the con- 
tiguous edges which form a part of the base of a triangular 
dodecahedron the angles of incidence ? and page 10 fig. 27 and 
28 where he calls two figures each having 18 sides, irregular 
dodecahedrons ! If such geometry as this is to be brought to the 
illustration of crystals, | agree with Dr C. in his estimate of 
the importance of crystallography. 

With respect to the information Dr C’s book embraces con- 
cerning American minerals, perhaps it is more deficient than in 
any other particular. For my own part | cannot believe that 
its author ever so much as saw a good collection of American 
minerals, much less that he has ever studied them. And I am 
wholly at a loss to conceive from what sources he could have 
collected so much that is incorrect, or how he could have 
closed his cyes upon that mass of information relating to our 
minerals which is so universally disseminated. With regard to 
foreign minerals his book is less objectionable, because he has 
so servilely followed Mr Phillips’ excellent work, although, even 
here, he has suppressed a large proportion of those invaluable 
crystallographical details which principally constitute the excel- 
lence of that work.—Of all the productions of ‘‘ book-makers ”’ 
which this country has hitherto seen, that of Dr Comstock’s is 
certainly the most unfortunate.” 
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TO JULIUS. 


There was an eye whose intellectual beam 
Shed a mild radiance o’er my youthful hours— 
There was a voice—oh ! oft in fancy’s dream, 
Mine ear siill listens to its dulcet powers! 


There was a smile, which, softer than the hue 

Of morning’s blush upon the breast of spring, 
O’er every scene a gay enchantment threw, 

And gave new tints to pleasure’s rainbow wing. 


Yes, there was one, who, like a meteor bright, 
Across my solitary pathway shone— 

Whose memory still emits a sacred light, 
Pure, as the moon-beam on the altar’s stone. 


I may not say—scarce to my heart confess— 
How priz’d were those young hours to Friendship given, 
When all my dreams of earthly happiness— 

All that I hop’d to know, or feel of Heaven 


Were like those moments when beneath a calm 
Unclouded sky our footsteps prest that sod 

: With wildflowers glowing, whose luxuriant balm 

Seem’d Natures’ incense breathing to her God! 


I would not for the world forget those hours! 
For, while I tread through Life’s sequester’d Shade, 
*Tis as a chaplet of perennial flowers, 


That from the shrine of memory, ne’er shall fade ! 


AUGUSTA. 








